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and its frock-like overall ; while a small bnt unmistakable
colony of Indians, merchants by profession, and mainly from
Gruzerat, Outcri, and their vicinity, keep np here all their
peculiarities of costume and manner, and live among the motley
crowd, " among them, but not of them."

After the decline of the Cannathian dynasty in Kateef,
Bahreyn became a dependency of Persia, and for a considerable
period acknowledged no other rule or even interference. At
the beginning of the last century 'Oman., having shaken off the
Persian yoke, began to rise in importance, and claimed over
the island a right of tribute and protection enough to counter-
balance the authority of the Shiraz governor. Meanwhile
the Khaleefah family had for many generations been gaining
strength, and at last acquired the supremacy of Bahreyn,
though held in fief first from the Shah, and subsequently from
the Sultan of 'Oman. We have already seen that 'Abd-el-
'Azeez-ebn-Sanood added in his turn Bahreyn to the "\Vahhabee
land possessions; and needs not say that the Nejcleans enforced
with all the intolerance customary but not peculiar to that sect,
their religious code and observances. This rendered them ex-
tremely odious to a people among whom toleration, the ordi-
nary result of free trade and open intercourse, had always been
the order of the day, and who, though excellent men of busi-
ness, have a marked turn for amusement, games, and social
enjoyment of every description. When the Wahhabee chain
wa.s broken in the midst by the fall of perey'eeyah, Bahreyn
reverted to the hereditary authority of the El-Khaleefahs and
the vassalage of Persia. But not long after Sa'eed, known by
the emphatic title of Cu Es-Sultan," or " the Sultan " of 'Oman,
now in the full course of other important encroachments on the
maritime possessions of Persia, laid a claim, perhaps only that.
of the strongest, to Bahreyn, and rendered the island tributary
to his sceptre. After some years the reviving Wahhubee
vulture, having again outspread its wings over Hasa, made a
clutch at Bahreyn. Much amused was I at the accounts given
me by eye-witnesses of the naval contests which ensued between
the Nejdean invader and the islanders ; the battle of Actinm
would have been less anomalous in the judgment of a Trafalgar
seaman. The advantage of superior courage was certainly on